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THE APPLE 


(OF BEAUTY 


Second Quarter 


AND DISCORD) 


1922 


FOREWORD 


We must apologize for the late appearance of this 
number of “The Apple.” 


We blame the drought—metaphorically speaking. 
These are indeed difficult times. 


William Strang, R.A., is dead. We mourn in him a 
contributor who took a fatherly interest in our pages. 
Like most fathers he did not entirely approve. 


> 


William Strang held strong views; he was in matters 
artistic uncompromising; as uncompromising as every 
sincere artist should be. Audiatur et altera pass was a 
sentiment he did not share. 

a) 


But then the characteristic of Strang was that, being 
an inveterate experimenter, he did not only hear the other 
side: he often took up the cudgels of practice for what- 
ever “other side” he happened upon, so energetically as 
to confound his critics. 

a) 


Lovat Fraser, the Artist, is dead. We have lost in him 
a collaborator to whom we are indebted deeply for the 


attractiveness of our pages. Our readers will remember 
that many tail-pieces and head-pieces, such as the one 
that decorates this page, and also the delightful “apple- 
woman” of our “‘service’’ page, were from his brush. 
Lovat Fraser’s art was serious, but kindly and hum- 
orous withal, qualities which the world in general can 


ill afford to be without. 


William Strang was young in mind, though advanced 


in years; Lovat Fraser was only just at the commence- 
ment of a brilliant career: both are fortunate because 
they died “in harness.”’ 


We have recently come across some late Victorian 
“Art’’ publications, and now we only hope that when 
the next generation looks through the pages of our 
““Apple,” they will not feel as sick as we felt when we 
realised what our aunts—we should hate to say 
mothers—called “Art.” 


Chocolate by all means, but they liked it served in 
treacle—no, glucose. 
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Woodcut 


By An Austrian Child 


SACRED AND PROFANE ART: BY “TIS” 


An ugly ‘‘complex’’ seems to have arisen in the Arts — 


of Sculpture and Painting, against which artists should 
be warned for the good of their own mental health: I 
am referring to the increasing tendency to use “sacred” 
subjects for the purpose of aesthetic exercises. 

The canker, for canker it is, set in long ago of course, 
with the Italian Renaissance when artists began to be 
self-conscious, when Messrs. “Pinxit’”? and “Fecit’’ 
transformed Venus into “The Virgin’’ and Adonis into 
a Saint. Thiswise Christendom eventually grew accus- 
tomed to perfumed Madonna—and pomaded Christ- 
representations. Bouguerau’s “Madonnas’’ and Hof- 
mann’s “Saviours’’ became the religious ‘“‘beau idéal’’ 
of the Nineteenth Century. 

One of the peculiarities of the human mind is this: it 
is both individually and, as the Great War so clearly 
demonstrated, nationally sensitive to every actual and 
potential insult and seeks to avenge them with ferretlike 
alacrity, with only one éxception: it rarely descries 
and never resents an insult to its intelligence. 

Such “sacred art” ought to have insulted our intelli- 
gence but failed todo so. There was, however, possibly 
an excuse: the case was rather on a par with that of 
the pretty woman, who also has the privilege of insult- 
ing our intelligence with impunity; she’s so pretty; so, 
likewise these Saints were so beautiful. 

Serious artists of the last generation would have 
nothing to do with this kind of art, aestheticians 
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denounced it, yet for this sugary degeneration no one was 
more responsible than aestheticians and their hangers- 
on. At the back of all this was the Renaissance fallacy 
which sought to confound Christian faith with classic 
virtue. But the virtue of the Greeks, their “kalogathia” 
was a duet of muscular beauty with mental goodness; 
or in its more practical Roman guise: Mens (the content) 
sana in corpore (the form) sano. 

Now if there is one thing definite in the Christ-idea 
it is this that it has nothing whatever to do with the 
body, with muscle and brawn, beautiful or otherwise, but 
something with the mind, and very much more with 
that impalpable companion of the mind, the soul. 

The Renaissance offended against aesthetic probity 
by forcing the Christian Religion into an impossible 
union with an esoteric cult, the Cult of the Beautiful, 
and so separated form from content; for the first law 
of art is that form and content must be one and 
inseparable. The pre-classic Renaissance, the Gothic, 
fulfilled this law and as late as Fra Angelico or even 
Mathias Grunewald we can still realise its fulfillment, 
which the classic Renaissance has, perhaps for ever, 
destroyed. 

Great therefore as the mistake was and insidious as 
its consequences have turned out to be in the course of 
the centuries, there was still something to be said for 
it, so long as artists paid attention to representational 
verisimilitude: in other words so long as it united 
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spiritual goodness and physical beauty with optical 
truth. Optical truth, or lest there be too much stress 
on science in this expression, natural likeliness was a 
kind of guarantee of good faith given by the artist to 
the public; it assumed that he and they saw “Nature” 
with very much the same eyes, and that therefore the 
artist wished his “Art’’ to be regarded as an illusion of 
“Nature,” an idealised nature in fact. 

Since the advent of the Twentieth Century that tacit 
agreement between the artist and the public has been 
cancelled; “Nature” as the common denominator is 
ruled out and a work of art is now interpretable only 
in terms of individuality. 

When Mestrovic put up his Crucified Christ here 
in England, no one was so naive as to think that it had 
anything to do with the Crucifixion: that it could con- 
ceivably be regarded as an imitation of the actual 
scene, in the sense that for example the Oberammergau 
Crucifixion is in dramatic art. It was simply Mestrovic. 

So we have ‘Epstein,’ ‘Gill,’ and amongst a shoal of 
others “le dernier cri’’: Stanley Spencer. 

The public, in the absence of the earlier tacit agree- 
ment between it and the artist has here no criterion 
except to ask itself: is the utterance intelligible and if 
so is it intelligent? The artist is therefore in a peculiar 
sense responsible for his utterance when he exhibits his 
picture in public. He is not responsible for his intentions, 
but very much so for their effect. 

The difficulty with the modern artists’ treatment of 
religious subjects is that it is—because of the absence of 
the old common denominator—not readily intelligible. 
It is ugly without significance. 

Now, if Satan himself came down (or is it up?) to 
attempt a representation of the Christ-idea, he, too, 
no doubt would present the ugly to us as something 
good, and the bad as something beautiful and true. 
But Satan is a consummate artist, well versed in 
the artist’s primary function: expression. His “work 
of art’? would be great, all the greater because no one 
could have a truer conception of the Christ than the 
Devil, or he would not have troubled to tempt Him. 
Satan’s ‘Christ’ would be both intelligible and intelligent. 
Nor is there any need for the conditional mood: Satan’s 
representation of Christ exists; it was exhibited in the 
pulpit and in the press of every country during the 


Great War. Millions of Christians worshipped this — | 


“blood-stained image” like another Veronica’s handker- 
chief, and fell upon their brethren, so intelligent was the 
Devil’s “technique,” so intelligible was the meaning. 
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Satan’s art is effective. Can the same be said of our 
“vera ikon’”’ makers of to-day. Can they be excused as 
artists even though we must condemn them as Chris- 
tians, or vice versa? Epstein is, in his representation 
of ‘Christ,’ technically beyond question intelligent; but 
in expression hardly intelligible. We can see his crafts- 
manship, we cannot read its meaning. Whatever merits 
his statue has, and they are many, it is not a conceivable 
Christ. It may be said of course that it merely repre- 
sents the artist’s idea of the Founder of the Christian 
Religion, in which case one can only retort that Epstein 
has apparently no intelligible idea of Christ, neither the 
Gentile’s nor the Jew’s. Again it maybe said, that thetitle 
of a work of art is irrelevant,that a worklof art is unaffec- 
ted by its title. That is an absolute fallacy and could only 
have come to be accepted as a truth in view of the fact 
that so many modern works of art have nothing to 
do with expression, but are essentially exercises in 
craftsmanship or demonstrations of theories. The 
title should be the Symbol of the Key that unlocked 
the door of the artist’s emotion and which he hands - 
on to the public, so that they may start off, as 
nearly as possible, through the same gate. That is the 
only valid reason for giving titles to pieces of music. 
When the poet says: “A rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet” he is talking nice poetry but bad 
psychology. Titles and names have as much and as 
subtle an influence in art as they have in life. Jane Grey 
sounds not as sadly-sweet as Lady Jane Grey, and Isaacs 
starts a train of thought that leads anywhere but to the 
vice-regal magnificence of His Excellency Rufus Isaacs 
Lord Reading—though it be the same individual. Im- 
portant aS the information conveyed by the title is to 
the public, it is really of even more value to the artist 
himself. The modern world of art would have a smaller 
number of meaningless works to complain of if the 
artists had been clear in their minds from the start what 
emotions or ideas they intended to convey. The thesis 
that the artist is sort of subconscious somnambulist 
who does not know what he is doing won’t hold: no 
artist can execute a work of art without the aid of much 
purely conscious intellect; in these days, in fact, he is too - 
conscious, and as cold and calculating about his plans 
as a borough surveyor. But in his search for the abs- 
tract aesthetic snark he discovers no more than the 
hallucinatory boojum that it is. 

More plausible were the explanation that Epstein had 
arrived at his “Christ” as Rodin arrived at his “Penseur’”’ 
viz., ex post factum, which is a credible solution only 
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for “impressionism,” or for those artists who seek 
their “inspiration” in natural facts. Epstein’s ‘‘ Venus” 
proves that he belongs to another school; and all one 
can see in his ‘Christ’ is Epstein. 

The same thing applies to Eric Gill, with this dif- 
ference that he is a Roman Catholic. Gill’s Christ- 
subjects, whether they be cut in wood or carved out of 
stone, are his own ruminations of the byzantine cud: 
they are conscious resuscitations of dead forms; they are 
not unconscious survivals of the past, or subconscious 
manifestations of a psychologically curious mind. They 
have no immanent relation to the Christ-idea which is 
a living thing that existed before Jesus of Nazareth, and 
will continue in endless permutation so long as there 
are souls living in human condition. If then Gill’s 
Christ-representations, and his treatment of biblical 
subjects are aesthetic resurrections, which have less 
connection with modern life than the wig on the head 
of a Lord Chief Justice, they are at least as picturesque. 
Eric Gill has a true feeling for outward form, it is only 
in realisation of content that he is doubtful and uncertain. 
This discord and dualism caused by preponderance of 
the intellect over the emotion makes him as unconvin- 
cing for religious Art as it does Epstein. 

Although there are other artists who have lately 
troubled the world with irreligious religious subjects. 
Stanley Spenceris perhaps the latest and, herein England, 
at all events the most important. 

He startled us first with his “Raising of the Cross’’ 
at last year’s “New English’ Exhibition. One could not 
make out what on earth he was doing “dans cette 
galére.”” This year he is represented in the Grosvenor 
Gallery with a “Christ on the Way to Golgotha” and 
with a “Christ overturning the tables of the Money 
Changers” and with a “‘Last Supper” at the New Eng- 
lish again. What was said about him last year escaped 
me; this year I find that he is hailed in some quarters 
as a coming Artist-Giant. Santa Fé de Vera Cruz! I 
mean Holy Faith in Benedetto Croce, at least the praise 
comes from those who have absorbed this Italian 
aesthetician, which I have not. | 

Stanley Spencer appears to be fond of brickwalls and 
vegetation, they occur in several of these works and 
prove that he can see the bricks of a suburban villa as 
clearly as a Pieter de Hoogh, and ivy with the loving 
patience of the Preraphaelite Millais; but when it comes 
to human forms something happens: goodness knows 
what, but it is something very, very extraordinary and 
looks to me, and I wish to make it clear that this 
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is merely my personal opinion—as if he loses his 
head. Human beings can, I grant, have that effect upon 
one and to be confronted even imaginatively, with the 
Christ and His disciples, has disconcerted many minds 
and made them lose their self-control. 1 can understand 
that. But I doubt whether this solution will satisfy 
the artist. Yet what other is there? Indubitably there 
are passages of technical knowledge and optic truth 
and accuracy in Spencer’s representation of accessories, 
brickwalls, ivy foliage, and there is at least one drawing 
of a head in this Exhibition which shows that Stanley 
Spencer can draw human beings like human beings; 
yet all the actors in his dramas look like rag-dolls 
and marionettes. The scene is laid in some modern 
Suburbia or possibly in Bourne End where the 
artist resides. I see no objection to that: the Old 
Masters made their crucifixions and ‘Stations of the 
Cross’ the more convincing by making them topical. 
But their reason for doing so was not “‘aesthetic,” they 
wanted to appeal to the “man in the street”—mentality, 
they wanted to move him and his wife. They definitely 
did not send such pictures to exhibitions. The test, 
therefore, of Stanley Spencer’s achievement is not its 
success ina Bond Street picture shop, still less in an 
Artists’ Club Exhibition where the créme de la créme of 
the intelligentsia, the people who habitually sever form 
from content foregather, but in Balham High Street or 
Bourne End market place where people arrive at content 
through the corridors of form, in other words where to 
call a spade a spade is not regarded as a sign of aesthetic 
insensibility and tactlessness. | 

I am told that Stanley Spencer is a perfectly naive 
and unsophisticated person who paints away in his 
Buckinghamshire Village like a second Beato Angelico 
unconscious of ‘‘Higher Criticism.” All the more reason 
then for exhibiting such pictures in Mile End or Bourne 
End or anywhere where naive and unsophisticated peo- 
ple may be found. If that were done and if among the 
crowd of gaffers and the merely curious, there were one, 
only one, so moved that he would raise his hat instinc- 
tively to Spencer’s picture of the Passing Christ, as he 
would to Lutyen’s Cenotaph, I will willingly eat my 
words and proclaim the picture good religion, and if 
there be one among them who will so lose his head that 
he cry “‘Crucify, Crucify,”’ I will proclaim it Great Art. 

Meanwhile, however, if aesthetic emotion, which 
may be derived equally from an arrangement of galley- 
pots and drain pipes composed in pigments, be the 
Alpha and Omega of Art, then why drag in Christ? 
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“Souty’ 
From an Etching By Edgar Chahine 
(By courtesy of Messrs. Tames Connell & Sons, Old Bond Sireet, W1) 
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THE POOL: 


There is a lonely moorland pool, 

I know it well: 

It hath a deeper, softer blue 

Than the deep sapphire in the skies 
And the soft blue of children’s eyes 
Or the blue bell. 

In Springtime, as the days grow full, 
So hush’d in solitude it is 

You almost hear the silences. 

But if you break the hem of trees 
And stand upon its bank, the flies 
And birds go startling through 
That lonely dell, 


From hawthorn sprays all wet with dew, 


And stare at you. 
The brown birds tell 


A stranger’s come, and all is noise and chirpy cries. 


The lizards peep in great surprise; 
A snail tucks in his horns, and tries 
To hide inside his shell. 

The flies dart up and down, and rise 
In myriads high 

As if they spy 

A miracle. 


But if you go on Summer days 

The Sun-King’s there. 

Stalking the woods, treading the wheat, 
He comes with scorching feet; 

He fills the valleys with a haze, 

He sets a laughing world a-blaze, 

And if you keep quite still new sounds 
Begin to rustle everywhere. 

A red stag comes with eager bounds 
And splashes till it makes him wink, 
Dipping his tongue where noonday heat 
Can parch no longer, glad to drink. 
The rabbits munch the meadowsweet; 
They have no care. 

And soon a baby squirrel strays 

Out of the maze 

Of wood-green ways 

Down to the water’s brink, and plays 
Until a tiny trembling bleat 
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Drifts on the air, 
And then his bright eyes turn to greet 
A thirsty Jamb. 


When Autumn’s fingers touch with gold 
That moorland glen 

And mists creep wanly down the wold, 
Twining the trees that look so old, 

My pool is nearly hushed again. 

The drip, drip, drip of windless rain 
Makes doleful music in the hedge, 

And where you see a tawny speck 

A paddling frog croaks in the sedge; 
Down at the bubbling water’s edge 
Sounds the harsh sudden crek-rek-rek! 
Of a moor-hen. 

Through all that place of Summer joys 
And Springtime hopes there is no further noise. 
No longer woodland creatures come: 
You hear no drowsy hum, 

No gladsome voice. 


Yet in those flaming dawns and ’eves 
Of days grown dim, 

My lonely, rush-ringed moorland pool 
Seems most my own. | 
I wander there alone, 

Among the crinkling yellow leaves 
All glimmering mellow in the glow 
Of sunset, and I know 


No place more wonderful, 


So weird and grim. 

I look into that quiet face 

And vainly seek to trace 

A secret meaning, for I lose 

Myself in dreams 

Of forest streams 

And hillside rains and mountain dews .. . 
Until I wake to hear the whirr 

Of black moth wings that rudely stir 
The twilight, and a whispering 

Steals through the dusk as if the place 
Had all become a living thing. 
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Casa del Greco, Toledo 
From an Etching By the late W. Strang, R.A. 
(By courtesy of Messrs. James Connell & Sons, Old Bond Sireet, W1) 
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COCOA: BY CHARLES MARRIOTT -- 


I have nothing against Beer, and I don’t suppose I 
drink a pint of Cocoa from one year’s end to another, 
but when it comes to the mental, moral, political, social 
and zesthetic attitudes represented by the two drinks I 
am not sure that my sympathies are not with cocoa. 
For one thing, the beerocrats—Mr. Belloc and Mr. 
Chesterton, in particular—protest too much; leading to 
the inevitable conclusion that beer is not all it is cracked 
up to be; and we know that for Mr. Belloc, at any rate, 
it must be an acquired taste. As the descendant of three 
generations of brewers, “on both sides,” I can afford to 
be somewhat critical of praises of beer; as the man born 
in the purple has a right to question the parvenu; and it 
seems to me that both Mr. Belloc and Mr. Chesterton 
betray the same sort of over-emphasis that you find in 
the manners of the gentleman who has consulted a 
manual on “How to Behave.” The true, the native, the 
birth-right attitude to beer is better expressed in the 
story of the Temperance lady who catechised a brewers’ 
drayman to get evidence as to the extent of his tempta- 
tion in delivering his barrels. How many glasses was 
he “‘stood’”’ in the course of a day? “‘Well, mum” he 
replied, “‘sometimes it might be thirty ’arf pints, some- 
times it might be forty ’arf pints, or, agin, it might be 
quite a lot.” : 

But, whether beer or cocoa be regarded as the delight 
or the danger, there can be no question that they have 
become symbols of habits of mind dividing the inhabi- 
tants of these islands— perhaps the world—pretty evenly. 
We have, notoriously, a “Beer Press” and a “Cocoa 
Press.”’ There is, of course, a third possible habit of 
mind, with its appropriate Press; the one symbolised 
by the Cup of Cold Water; but that is hardly in evidence 
as yet, though Mr. Bernard Shaw may be looked upon 
as one of its evangelists. It is, by the way, because this 
third habit of mind is not yet evolved to any consider- 
able extent that, in certain circles, Mr. Shaw is regarded 
as a “back number.” That is always the fate of people 
who are ahead of their times. It is significant, however, 
that recent revivals of Mr. Shaw’s plays have been 
received in both the Beer and the Cocoa Press with 
slightly astonished attention—-like that of the man who 
said: “‘Why, that’s the stuff you wash your teeth with!’”’ 
What may be called “the late unpleasantness” on the 
Continent seems to have cleared the mental palate of 
humanity. 

For the moment, however, we can disregard the Cup 
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of Cold Water and concentrate upon the world of Beer 
and Cocoa. Before we proceed to analyse the Beer and 
Cocoa habits of mind, it will be as well to glance at the 
Beer and Cocoa habits of body. Leaving personalities 
out of the question, I think it can hardly be denied that 
the over-fed and full-fed habits of body reject cocoa. 
You don’t fancy cocoa after a City dinner. The im- 
mortal phrase ‘‘Grateful and comforting’’ sufficiently 
describes the state of the bodily organism which craves 
cocoa. It is, in fact, one of the treasures of the humble; 
the mainstay of the chronically under-fed and over- 
worked. When you have toiled all day and caught no- 
thing, you turn to cocoa for a consolation you could 
not get from beer; and the skipper off the bridge after 
battling through the tempest, the sweated seamstress, 
the weary student, and the frozen child who sells news- | 
papers all know its peculiar virtues. Whether or not 
the dietetic value of cocoa is equal to that of beer, I leave 
to those who darken truth and confuse controversy with 
calculation of partial data. ‘‘Man doth not live by bread 
alone,’’ and cocoa is grateful and comforting to the 
under-dog and the down-and-out. 

Beer is different. Its true value is as a superfluity; as 
a top-off to well-being; and the man who pretends that 
he drinks it as a food is a liar, and he who flies to it as 
an escape from wretchedness is a fool. Neither deserves 
to have good beer wasted upon him, because its proper 
shrine is a proud stomach. The skipper ashore, the 
seamstress on a Bank Holiday, the pale student among 
his cronies, will take their glass and be thankful; and 
even the frozen child will dip his nose in father’s; but 
they, better than anybody, know that in order to do 
justice to beer you must be, at any rate for the moment, 
above the hunger-line. The glory of beer, in short, is 
that you can do without it and don’t. 

Now, I should hesitate to say that the Beer and Cocoa 
habits of body are directly reflected in the Beer and 
Cocoa habits of mind; that the fat-gutted is always the 
fat-witted; life does not work with such mechanical 
precision. Only a very simple person would suppose, 
for example, that beer propaganda is in the interests of 
beer drinkers. It is in the interests of beer sellers— who 
are often secret cocoa-nippers themselves. Still, there is 
a Beer habit of mind, and its characteristic is to be 
intoxicated with the exuberance of its own verbosity. 
It is, pre-eminently the coiner of catch-phrases and 
sensational head-lines; like “damn the consequences,” 
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“sack the lot” and “‘shoot them down.”’ To call it 
optimistic would be to abuse the word, it represents, 
rather, the spurious optimism which refuses to see life 
steadily and see it whole. Nor is the Cocoa habit of 
mind really pessimistic, but, rather, content with small 
mercies. Retusing to blink the facts, it makes the most 
of what it finds between them: the flower on the wall, 
the spring in the desert, the good deed in a naughty 
world. Grant that, during the late unpleasantness, the 
Cocoa habit of mind was unduly tender to pacifists and 
conscientious objectors; our chastened spirits-are aware 
of a certain abiding truth in what was inconvenient 
then. What it amounts to is that both the Beer and 
Cocoa habits of mind were too much in evidence at a 
time when we should have been inspired—-I use the 
word advisedly—by the Cup of Cold Water; the Cup 
which neither cheers nor inebriates but clears the vision 
and purifies the heart. Lacking it, there can be no 
question which of the other inspirations is the more 
inconvenient now. Each has the defects of its qualities, 
but, in an impoverished. 


refreshment as pictures, pages and music, being them- 
selves, can supply. [The excess of the Cocoa habit is, 
of course, what is known as “high-brow.” Well, when 
I hear a thing described as high-brow, I generally find 
that it has the simple truth which appeals to the plain 
person when he is not intoxicated with the exuberance 
of somebody else’s verbosity. Thus, if they appeared in 
contemporary literature, “‘consider the lilies,’’ ‘“‘little 
children love one another,’’ and the Sermon on the 
Mount would most certainly be described as high-brow. 

Perhaps the difference between the two habits of mind 
is best indicated by their respective use of “human 
nature.” By “human nature” the Beer habit invariably 
means some quality which we share in common with 
the beasts; whereas the Cocoa habit applies the term to 
some quality which distinguishes us from them. Now. 
I should be the last person in the world to disown our 
little brother the ass, but | am aware of certain— for the 
sake of humility we’ll call them responsibilities——which 
he does not share with us. What is wanted, of course, 
is a habit of mind which ac- 


world, gimme cocoa. 
Forpresent purposes, how- 
ever, | am concerned chiefly 
with the Beer and Cocoa 
habits of mind as they are 
reflected in art and literature. 
The Beer habit is reflected 
in the extremely sophistica- 
ted stuff which is supposed 
to appeal to the man-in- 
the-street; a story in every 
picture, a thrill on every 
page, a catchy tune in every 
music; the Cocoa habit is 
content, rather, with such 


cepts the added responsibili- 
| ties without disowning the 
| relationship; and this is the 
| habit induced by the Cup of 
| Cold Water. While we are 
waiting for it; what shall we 
| drink?“‘ TheApple’’suggests 
| a temporary substitute; 
something both stimulating 
and refreshing, genialand yet 
sub-acid; in a word: Cider. 
Thus weavoid the heady so- 
phistication of modern Beer, 
and the slight selt-righteous- 
ness which lurks in Cocoa. 
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From a Woodcut 
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By Philip Hagreen 


LES DEUX JEUNES VIERGES: BY PHYLLIS MEGROZ 


LA BELLE ROSINE: 
My mirror’s smooth serenity is shattered 
Into a thousand laughing sunbeams—see 
What dancing motes of light reflect from me, 
What treasures in my mirror have I Scattered, 
The gold unmeasured of my hair, 
The elusive whiteness of my breast save where 
My lover kissed me—there 
My warm blood surging up to meet his kiss 
Was tranced to a red blossom—this 
All ineffaceable by time, this is 
Love’s seal immutable upon me set... . 


LA VIERGE MACABRE: 
(And yet 
Where is it now, your rosy pledge? Ah look, 
With greedy hands your final lover took 
Your little store of earthly kisses, blew 
On your thin wavering flame of passion, set 
His knife-keen lips to your soft lips and drew 
Your life’s red vintage forth, till the velvet 
Sleek mantle of your flesh fell wan from you.... 


Earthly seals of love are gone 
As that which they were graven on.) 


LA BELLE ROSINE: 
The day I wed, what will you see, my glass? 
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A white-robed virgin with a white-wreathed head, 
And when I pass 

They'll ring the loud-tongued bells in every steeple. 
““Ah!”’ breathe the people, 

“A fair girl decks to-night his bridal bed.’’— 
Thus my love tells, 

Pride-swollen with my grace as though we were, 

I the bright star, and he the upholding air, 

I the jewel, he the setting. ... 


LA VIERGE MACABRE: 


(Yes, 
So dear your lover held your loveliness 
That he confined you close and dark and deep, 
Where none but he beheld you; and to adorn 
Your bridal beauty, as in nakedness 
Denied your fleshly veils you stood forlorn, 
He called with laughter all the blind-eyed things 
That crawl and creep 
To bind themselves about you and to slide 
Round your stark bones in sinuous ribbonings, 
Bedeckments for the bride— 
And the Eternal Lover, big with pride, 
Curtained with darkness your strait bed and drew 
Remembrance, the lost world’s last gift, from you. 


Earthly seals of love are gone, 
As that which they were graven on.) 
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SCIENCE AND THE SUPER-MAN: 
BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


A mighty man lay dying. He was not old, but mortal 
sickness, for which science knew no cure, now over- 
crowed him and, with intellect clear, in little physical 
suffering, he was constrained to lie upon his pillows, 
while life ebbed and with it his prodigious schemes 
and enterprises. The plans were perfected, the huge 
foundations laid, the building beginning to rise: there 
needed only time and the master workman, for the 
secret of this man’s success could not be imparted. He 
had tried and failed to find any colleagues capable of 
comprehending the synthesis on which and for which 
he operated. The ablest brains could not grasp his 
distant purpose; the most far-sighted enthusiasts proved 
themselves myopic, groping in detail. For man with a 
genius for detail, is apt to find his account in detail, and 
prone to faint before the spectacle of the whole. 

The millionaire, lying alone, smoked his cigar and 
marked how his square-cut hand grew bony, as though 
death were already stripping the muscle and integument. 
He pondered, and since it had been his habit to speak 
his thoughts aloud to himself, he did so now. 

“‘Tronical this exit—for me of all men. I, who wor- 
shipped Science so steadfastly and knelt at her altar from 
my youth up. And now she gives me the power that I 
prayed for and the wealth I earned, yet denies the life 
necessary to employ them. Oh, Science—you who hold 
the secret of this chemical error that destroys me; you, 
who might bolt the door on death and restore those 
tremendous energies that have made me what I am, 
why do you desert one so faithful and staunch? What 
have I done for you? It was I, first of men, who pro- 
claimed that in your neglected hands the hope of man- 
kind must lie. It was I who urged the young men and 
maidens to kneel at your altars, supported them, en- 
couraged them, relieved them from those temporal 
anxieties that so often vitiate the research and devotion 
of your votaries. It was I who left them free to work, 
endowed your temples, rewarded your hierophants as 
they had never before been rewarded. It was I who 
crowned the subtle toil of the radio-chemist, paid fabu- 
lously for his material and assisted and advanced the 
application of those terrible secrets you revealed to him. 
I have opened the eyes of the world to your power; I 
have exalted you in the estimation of mankind, so that 
now the Arts pale their fires before you and man knows 
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that you and you alone hold the riddle of his salvation. 

“All this and more have I done for you; yet you with- 
hold from those who fight to save my life, that fraction 
of knowledge needful to restore this body and correct 
its aberration.”’ 

A shadow took substance before the eyes of the 
perishing super-man. He could see the syphon and 
medicine bottle at his elbow through it, yet the august, 
grey shape was so defined that the expression of her 
features might be scanned. Few have read them, or 
determined whether they are attractive, or forbidding. 
Patience indeed marks them; but to one beholder they 
have seemed unspeakably stern, to another beyond 
measure pitiful. [here blend in her eyes ruth and in- 
exorable steadfastness; her noble mouth is very human 
but displays a quality of inflexible will. 

“‘Man,” said Science, “Summon your logic and be 
reasonable. You have declared that a sense of justice is 
the sublimest quality of the human mind. Let us, there- 
fore, be just. Since when have the physical sufferings of 
man challenged you? Have you spent your millions in 
advancing the study of disease? Of what value has your 
prodigious activity been to the world at large and into 
what channels have the huge powers won from me been 
poured? I have given into your hand the secret of that 
energy latent in matter. I have harnessed for you a 
physical force unknown, unguessed until you inspired 
the men of science to discover it. It was a power alike 
able to construct, or destroy. It might have made the 
world a sweeter, happier place for all humanity; it was 
capable also of tearing the face off the whole earth, as 
your nurse peels an orange for your dry lips. 

“What did you do withit? Did you wield it to banish 
millionaires,armaments and all those destructive powers 
piled up by man against man, nation against nation? 
Did you sweep away extremes of indecent poverty and 
still more indecent wealth, as well you might? Did you 
suffer reason to light your road and control your inspira- 
tion? No: you directed your army of scientific slaves to 
apply earth’s new-found energy in fortifying the cursed 
institutions I name to you. Your astounding intelligence | 
and ingenuity—what have they done? They have in- 
creased the wickedness, not the happiness of the world. 
They have ruined your children’s souls and broken their 
mother’s heart; they have poisoned the air of diplomacy, 
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vitiated the minds of politicians and tightened the sinews 
of war—war to make ill deeds done throughout the 
inhabited earth. Peace was within the power of that 
energy and you knew it; but you came not to bring 
peace. Ihe ‘big game’ that you have played during the 
last five-and-twenty years has set back the hands of 
progress rather than advanced them; it has made count- 
less women widows and children orphans; it has blighted 
the face of the lands and fouled the bottom of the seas; 
it has desecrated nature by prostitution of her gift, 
blocked the path of knowledge, opened the human heart 
to barbarism, helped superstition and thrown dazed and 
bewildered mankind back into the spirit of the Dark Ages. 

“And now you claim to be my beneficent patron—you, 
who employed the service of radio-chemistry for these 
foul purposes and, out of nature’s impersonal universal 
energy, forged weapons of autocratic power. Your 
chemists struggled with the arcana of matter, found 
and prisoned its secret, bottled the spirit that might 
have made sad man breathe again in hope; and you used 
it—not like a man, but a demon. You have tightened 
the bonds of slavery and increased the pangs of hunger; 
you have helped to sap security, who might have gone 
far to establish it for humble millions; when Sciencecame 
to you with full hands, you have stood between humanity 
and her gifts; you have hung her jewels round your own 
neck instead of scattering them for all to share; you have 
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turned her supreme treasure to trash, her food to 
poison. 

“Physics still waits in sublime patience for the Arts to 
mend man’s morals; she spreads her bounty ceaselessly, 
and wearies never; but like swine, you, and such as you, 
still gorge at the banquet, ignorant, or indifferent, that her 
tables were spread for the least as well as the greatest. 

“Therefore, tyrant, who proclaims justice above all 
human privileges, answer and say why you should 
claim from me a special right to live.’’ 

The super-man considered. 

“When shall the ailment from which I suffer be under- 
stood and rendered curable’? he asked. 

“The world has not much longer to wait,”’ answered 
Science. ‘‘We might have enjoyed that knowledge today 
had your genius prompted in that direction; and, even 
as it is, millionaire and pauper alike will laugh at this 
evil in a decade of years. But no thanks to you.”’ 

“Heal me, and I will scrap my present purposes and 
devote my life to the amelioration of human agony and 
physical suffering. My word has never been broken. 
It shall be so.”’ 

“Science can work no miracles. You ask for what is 
now impossible, for within this year you must die.” 

The super-man bent his head. 

“Let justice be done,” he replied; and when he looked 
up again the spirit had vanished. 
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WOMAN WITH POLICY: 
HERBERT FLETCHER 


Lady Constance was a woman of principle as well as 
of resource. She hoped she knew her duty towards God 
and man. Hope, was the word she used. In approach- 
ing Providence we respectfully invoke the cardinal vir- 
tues. Humility is expected of us, and Lady Constance 
knew what was becoming ina Christian woman. But, 
as a matter of fact, the lady had so fine an assurance, 
that any word suggesting even a remote possibility of 
failure was a mere euphemism. Hope, as the hymn ex- 
presses it, becomes a positive vision; and Lady Constance 
had but to think of the object desired and it took actual 
form, and only eluded her grasp in so far as it merely 
existed as something in her mind. Unlike Ceasar, this 
able woman conquered even before she took the prosaic 
step of coming. “May dear,” she would say, “‘it is 
right.” And one might as easily doubt truth to be a liar, 
or argue with the multiplication table, as think there 
could be any variableness or shadow of turning in the 
inflexible mind of this virtuous matron. It is just be- 
cause her relations—things critical by nature—dwelt 
with a somewhat laboured emphasis on “dear Con- 
stance’s resourcefulness”’ that we commenced this short 
study of a woman, we so cordially admire, by insisting 
that principle unquestionably governed her numerous 
activities. 

There is a type of mind which sees in the social order 
the unmistakable hand of a governing Providence; per- 
haps it is one of the most usual. Social distinctions 
exist in the workhouse as well as at Court. Lady Con- 
stance believed in class distinctions as she believed in 
the relative distinctions between dogs—a mongrel was 
a mongrel and that was all about it. It was put to her 
that sometimes the mongrel was the better dog of the 
two. She admitted it, being familiar with the story of 
Lazarus and his remarkable promotion, but maintained 
that it did not alter the fact that good breeding was un- 
mistakable. She looked with the eye of faith, which is 
unmoved by the mere appearance of things, on a world 
babling of democracy. She despisedit. Foreseeing the 
end, she pointed out the inevitable deluge, entering the 
ark of her own inviolability. From that stronghold she 
could afford to pity the rest of humanity clinging to such 
slippery rocks as the solidarity of unions, the develop- 
ment of reason, and socialism,—impiously apeing the 
Christian perfections. History was an open book to 
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her, The disruption of society, she would say, began 
with breaking the laws in the name of God. The 
altruist and humanitarian had much to answer for. 
Control was as much needed for the good as for the 
bad; the former could be more mischievous and generally 
were so. She was not averse to the methods of our 
forefathers in dealing with offenders; with evil-doers 
the punishment should fit the crime. But the manage- 
ment of the good demanded a master mind, free of 
delusions and with prophetic vision. Obviously they 
must be restrained. A literal interpretation of their 
maxims would debauch society, and to a very great 
degree it had done so already. The saints were things 
apart, like pictures in the National Gallery, to be admired 
by those who understood them. For herself, she did not 
profess to, but admitted they had their educational value. 
Ideals were an outlet for the young and a safeguard for 
spinsters—provided the hand of discipline was upon 
them. Ifthe saints and martyrs suffered, well, was it not 
their business? Without their torments how should we 
profit by theirexample? Like other good things they were 
there for our use. Lady Constance mistrusted enthu- 


siasms, though she admitted that they, too, had their 


place in the universe. War and religion, dangerous but 
necessary things, demanded a state of exaltation. which 
prevented too much thinking. Detesting prohibition as 
unnatural and even profane (despising God’s good gifts), 
she was, nevertheless, not averse to control. She gave, 
indeed, some scandal by protesting that. the Church, the 
W ar Office, and public-houses should be under asupreme 
authority. Thoughallowing thesethree potentinfluences 
rein, she would at the same time keep them well in 
hand. Bishops and Generals should be protected from 
female influence; in places of refreshment the bar ren- 
dered that service. Apart from affairs men were as wax. 
But a vigorous castigation of both sexes was the demand 
of the hour. 

Lady Constance had never studied Nietzsche, the scope 
of her reading being narrow. Philosophies she abjured. 
The book of life, she would say, is open to a woman 
married and with a family. But though ignorant of the 
works of the notorious philosopher, she had formed for 
herself the idea of the super-woman. Queen Elizabeth 
was her example, and other illustrious ladies of the 
period. Their deft handling of affairs humiliated her. 
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Councils of perfection, which should be kept within 
their spfere, had penetrated into practical politics. 
Mysticism was drugging the intellect of the occident. 
We were invertebrate; liliputian in our statecraft; while 
for virility we turned to the art of the pugilist. A cat- 
aclysm in nature was rather to be desired than feared. 
But in an age when the intellect had its votaries states- 
women had no illusions. The principles of the mean 
man were tools in their hands. As priestesses of a cult 
which had its prophet and text-book they could bow in 
the House of Rimmon and, moreover, with a good 
grace. That was high art, sound policy, and true 
wisdom,—recognising the world’s paradoxies. The 
ambitions of the modern woman she dismissed as no- 
thing but a sordid frolic; a clamour for votes was beneath 
her contempt. Who but a fool would exchange power 
for its semblance? A woman with wit, or even simple 
determination, had the universe in her grasp. 

Now, these professions of faith, for they are nothing 
less, show that Lady Constance had a basis to work on, 
and with such she could pronounce sentence on an age 
blown hither and thither by 
the winds of varied doctrine. 
Her decisions were prompt 
and tothe point,—how could 
they be otherwise? ‘Your 
poor dear father,” she said 
to her daughters, disciplined 
in the habit of listening, 
“had most of the qualities 
that make a man desirable as 
a husband.” She enumerated 
them on her-Ifingers and 


they sounded quite respectable and Christian. “But 
where he failed,’’ she added, “there I was able to give 
the immediate help he required.” Then, with features 
set and even a little grim, she uttered these significant 
words: “‘Why, he never would have proposed at all if I 
hadn’t almost held him in the conservatory.” She 
married her daughters, chose at least one daughter-in- 
law, bringing the others to a show of obedience. If her 
determination provoked obstinacy she closed her eyes; 
but concessions were never admitted. To counterfeit 
infirmity is the art of a politician, and she neither saw 
nor heard when the occasion demanded it. So well 
ordered was her mind she could afford to be illogical in 
her conduct. Still, it made her open to censure. “Dear 
Constance is so resourceful,’’ was the dictum of a sister- 
in-law, and an assent from her contemporaries was 
diffidently murmured. This was stridently confirmed, 
in terms less respectful, by a generation lacking in 
manners and experience. It was repeated to Lady Con- 
stance who spakeasfrom Olympus. It confirmed herin the 
opinion that the education of her countrymen was based 
on middle-class morality ; 
and she supposed it would 
be superseded by an age of 
barbarism when truth would 
be insisted on to the point of 
indecency. Assured of her 
standpoint she could defy 
criticism. And lest we should 
find ourselves lost ina maze 
of casuistry, let us allow 
she had discovered a princi- 
ple in resourcefulness. 


From a Woodcut “Salomé dancing” By René Ben Sussan 
(One of a Series of Illustrations for Oscar Wilde's “Salomé’’) 
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From a Chalk Drawing 
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AND HE HAD MANY SCARS: BY LOUIS GOLDING 


And he had many scars for he had bled —Y 
In mad Gallipoli among the ghosts, 
And he had fought beside the bloodless hosts 
That died in Egypt and are not yet dead. 


Round his frail limbs the cloak of God came down 
He was in battle deathless as the stars. 
But he has now forgotten all his scars, 

Dead of a sickness in a dark drab town. 


POEM: BY HORACE SHIPP 


I am fulfilled of the rain, and washen with wind; 
I can return again, at peace with my kind. 


From the grey drifting of cloud, and the trees bare 
And silvery grey; from the loud, sweet wash of the air, 


The furrowed hills rise swift to the skies’ verge; 
Strong from the strong trees, lift by some wild urge 


The birds, to beat bright wings in the grey sky, 
Where the ceaseless, invisible springs of the air flow by. 


Grey with the earth, the slate-roofed cottages seem 
Crouched from the wind, that straight as a light’s gleam 


Sweeps unleashed through the world, till our minds 
swept free 
Are one with its rus!:y are hurled to mastery. 


Till we are clean as the rain and strong as the wind; 
Till we take heart again and turn to our kind. 


HALF-WAY: BY C. N, GRAINGER 


Neither a boy nor man, nor wise nor fool am | 
Standing half-gay, half-melancholy here; 
Nor yet a lover, being too light to fly 
On Love’s swift wings that call for heart and passion 
clear, 
Only half-way I love and only half-way hate, 
Only half-zest is mine to give a thing 
That I most love; half-eagerly I wait, 
~ When I should pray for, manhood’s opening. 
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From a Drawing 


H. Granville Barker 
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By the late W. Strang, R.A. 
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MRS. PEVERETT DANCES: BY HERMON OULD 


Lizzie always came, poor thing; Annie came as a rule, 
but she had the children and that made if difficult. Of 
course, the boys... well, the boys had their work. 

Mrs. Peverett’s hot eyes reflected the glow of her 
excited heart. The Sister, with sedate self-possession, 
glided down the infirmary ward. 

‘*Sister!’’ called Mrs. Peverett. The Sister’s smile did 
not relax: she walked on. She was used to the calls of 
unreasonable patients, whose aged voices were suffici- 
ently inaudible to excuse her inattention. 

The flow of Mrs. Peverett’s thoughts proceeded. 

. . « Of course she was not old, as age went. . . sixty- 
nine. But they were not a long-lived family. Her father 
had a heart, and her mother was a poor thing, lingering 
on as she did... The fair nurse wasn’t so bad; she'd 
ask her next time she came near the bed. [hey all seemed 
so deaf... 

“Nurse!” 

“Well, Granny; in trouble again?’ 

“No, nurse. Can I speak to you a minute?” 

“Quick, then: I can’t spare much time. What is it?’’ 

“What did the doctor say, nurse?” 

“My dear, it’s more than my position’s worth to tell 
you. Ask Sister... .’”’ She was hurrying away. 

“Am I going to die, nurse?’’ 

“Die? Of course not. We’ll have you dancing round 
the ward yet.”’ 

There was no answering smile on Mrs. Peverett’s face. 

Why did they lie to her? As if she didn’t know better 
than that. With a heart like hers! 

That day was visiting day. Lizzie came, bringing 
bananas and half a pound of sugar. 

“It’s the best I can do this week,”’ she said. “’Ow you 
feeling?” 

‘*The doctor says I’m worse.” 

“You’re not worse. The silly fool. We’ll ’ave you 
about yet, if I can get rid of that Mrs. Dempsey and you 
can ’ave ’er room; if it wasn’t for Bert, his sciatica an’ 
all, an’ the kids always in the way.” | 

“He says I'll never get better; all I’m fit for, ’e says, 
is lying still and doing nothing, not getting excited and 
taking things easy. ‘You mustn’t never look at a stair,’ 
’e says.” 

‘“*The silly fool. Annie comin’?’’ 

“Don’t know. There’s the children.’’ 

Lizzie’s tired eyes gleamed spite. “I got as many as 
’er ’aven’t I, and Bert with sciatica an’ all.” 
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“But you’re a better manager.”’ 

‘“‘That’s easy way out.” 

“I know it’s an awful trouble for me own children to 
come and see me.” 

“Don't I come every visiting day?”’ 

“You’re very good to me; I’m not saying anything. 
My life ain’t all ’oney.” 

The skin of Mrs. Peverett’s face became taut and then 
broke into a score of tight wrinkles: tears gushed 
ferociously from her red eye-sockets. 

“There, there! You get well and everything ’Il be all 
right.” 

The words of comfort came with tired sincerity, and by 
the time the second daughter arrived Mrs, Peverett’s face 
wore its accustomed expression of determined restraint. 

“Thought I’d never get ’ere,” said Annie, placing 
bananas and an egg on the locker-top. ““That monkey 
Kate went an’ got ’erself knocked down by the baker’s 
cart jest as I was comin’ out.”’ 

“Pore darling! Wotever did you leave ’er for?” 

“More frightened than ’urt, she was. ’Ow you, 
mother?” 

“Doctor says I’m worse; mustn’t look at a stair. 
What’s the good o’ me?” 

““You mustn’t say that, mother,”’ said Annie. ‘“That’s 
wicked. You’re comin’ ’ome to us as soon as we can get 
a room. Can’t make lodgers go, nowadays, can you 
Lizzie, as you know with yours? But you jest content 
yerself ’ere for a bit longer w’ile you get properly well 
and then we’ll find something, won’t we Lizzie?’’ 

Lizzie said nothing. 

The boundaries of conversation had been reached. 
The daughters, subconsciously aware of their mother’s 
want of interest in their home affairs, found nothing 
more to say. Intermittently Mrs. Peverett murmured: 
“What's the good o’ me?” or “*’E says I must’nt look 
at a stair,’”’ or “I know it ain’t your fault,” and the 
phrases were separated by copious outpourings of hot 
tears, eachoutburst being checked by the vigorous applica- 
tion of failing will-power. The two hours stretched out to 
infinity, the emotional intensity tightening cumulatively. 

When a whistle was blown, the visitors, feigning 
regret, rose with simulated reluctance. 

“T’ll be ’ereon Sunday,” said Lizzie. “Don’ttake onso.” 

“T’ll try an’ come,” said Annie. “You wait till you’re 
well again and then we’ll arrange something.” 

Mrs. Peverett said nothing. 
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When the daughters were outside the ward they spoke. 

“Mother don’t face up to things like she did,” said 
Annie. 

“Nor wouldn’t nobody, not at ’er age,” said Lizzie. 

“She used to be a sticker once she set ’er mind to a 
thing,’’ said Annie. 

At the infirmary gate the daughters parted. 

““Goodbye,”’ said Lizzie. ““You comin’ Sunday?’’ 

“Don’t serpose so,” replied Annie. “Goodbye.” 

“Nor don’t I serpose so neither,” muttered Lizzie to 
herself as she walked away. 

Inside the infirmary, Mrs. Peverett sat up in bed, drink- 
ing the mug of tea which was served immediately after 
the departure of the visitors. She drank and ate avidly, 
scarcely aware of what she did. Her brain worked with 
giddying rapidity. 

The dull-eyed old woman in the neighbouring bed 
looked at her in inimical amazement. 

“You look jolly well,” she said disapprovingly. 
“Wot’s give you that colour?”’ 

“I’m that ’appy, you’d never,” said Mrs. Peverett, and 
said no more, ignoring, because she did not observe, the 
later remarks of her neighbour. 

The sunshine flooded in through the window and 
immersed the ward. For the first time since her arrival 
it did not seem irrelevant. 

“Dear sun,” she murmured. Then quietly intoned: 

“Sun and stars and moon and sky: 
God He loves them and so do I. 
Christmas cake and ginger wine, 
They are His and He is mine.” 

She replaced her cup on the locker-top. 

“Nurse!” she called. 

“Well, Mrs. Peverett, what is it now? You’ve been 
crying. I never knew such a one: you’re either crying or 
singing.’ 

“What’s the time, nurse?” 

“Half-past four.”’ 

“Is that all?” 

The nurse paused to rearrange the bed of Mrs. 
Peverett’s neighbour. 

“She’sortf’er’ead,” whispered the dull-eyed old woman. 

“Nonsense,” said the nurse. 

Night came. The ward was quiet save for the 
occasional murmuring of restless patients. At a table 
half-way down the ward sat the night-nurse, reading. 

At the far-end of the ward strange happenings were 
taking place. Mrs. Peverett was getting out of bed, 
stealthily, a strange glee marking her movements and 
darting from the eyes which she turned at frequent 
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intervals upon the back of the night-nurse. As she 
donned first the course flannel petticoat and then a 
dressing-jacket of striped linen, a song came to the brink 
of her lips and trembled there unuttered. 

“Now me slippers,’’ she muttered. “That'll do.”’ 

She was a queer figure, incongruously garbed. Her 
bed-ruffled hair started from her head in thin grey wisps; 
her bosom heaved irregularly and her eyes burned with 
a kind of ecstacy. The withered beauty of her face took 
on a touch of grandeur in the half-light of the ward. 

Relinquishing the support of the bed-rail, she stepped 
with some diffidence towards the middle of the ward, 
where she paused, drew a long breath, and gathered her 
features in a smile which was ludicrously reminiscent 
of a music hall comedienne. She bowed. She waved 
her arms in triple-measure. 

Till now her movements had been soundless and the 
night-nurse had remained undisturbed. But at this point 
Mrs. Peverett became articulate and once more she sang, 
to a toneless waltz-rhythm: 

“Sun and stars and moon and sky: 
God He loves them, and so do I. 
Christmas cake and ginger wine: 
They are His and He is mine.” 

As she sang, her arms waved to the measure of her 
song. [hen her feet, responding to the call of her ambi- 
tion, lifted themselves in spasmodic jerks which accorded 
ill with the strict rhythm of her arms, 

The night-nurse jumped to her feet and beheld the gro- 
tesque figure of the old woman. She laughed. 

“Bless me!” she said. 

- Now the feet began in earnest; the song increased in 
volume; the arms continued their rhythmic movement 
and the whole figure began to gyrate. 

The nurse became alarmed. 

“Who is it?’’ she cried, hurrying down the ward. 

“Sun and stars and moon and sky: 
God He loves them and so do I. 
The Lord He loves me and I love the Lord: 
We'll soon ’ave you dancing all over the ward.” 

‘“‘Mrs. Peverett, get ea to bed at once.” 

The old woman contiftued her absurd dance. One by 
one the patients awoke and peered into the half-light, 
The nurse, beholding the strange frenzy of the old woman, 
was afraid and held back. | 

The song ceased, but the dance waxed in speed until it 
reachedadizzyclimax. Intotheeyesoftheold womancame 
a fierce glow of ecstatic triumph. She flung up her arms 
with a gesture of delirious abandon ... and collapsed. 

The nurse hurried to’her.... 
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THE MACHINE AND THE PAINTER: 
BY FRANK BLUNT 


One of the difficulties which press upon the artist as 
student in this present manifold aggregation of affairs 
and comparative accumulation of evidential facts which 
we call civilization, is the carefully preserved conglomer- 
ation of old decaying pictures encumbering the galleries 
of Governments, Corporations, and collectors. Though 
a single one of multitudinous difficulties that face the 
artist yet it is of serious importance if art is regarded 
as a trade—that is to say, as the most expert work of 
master painter, carver, or draughtsman—and not as the 
pastime of gentlemanly dilettanti, it becomes clear that 
as a body of working men they labour under an extraor- 
dinary incubus. The productions of the artist, until his 
death, are regarded as of a too speculative nature for the 
business mind to appraise: once he is well out of the 
way his labours are ticketable and prices are firmer; to 
put it shortly, there is a market. Actually in his lifetime 
the artist lives on the hardly concealed charity of buyers, 
occasionally as a highly esteemed and privileged hanger- 
on to “society.’”’ That some artists make fortunes is as 
unreal an argument as that some beggars collect many 
pounds a day: the average beggar is, as is the average 
artist, poor. 

It is not only that large prices—princely sums—are 
paid for dubious and ill-painted works by dead and gone 
painters (one thinks of the tens of thousand of guineas 
that were paid over in a frenzy—was it of sheer idiocy, 
or of its next worse cousin, snobism for a huge, 
cracked, defaced, paltry, bituminous smear, done no 
doubt with tongue in cheek by Sir Joshua as a theatrical 
puff), but that the sole active market is for these dead 
things, fora mass of ill-made highly-priced forgeries or 
originals dating from centuries numbered 15, 16, 17, 
and 18, dead as Queen Anne. Life and all things must 
change, it is their primary quality, these paintings have 
changed also, certainly none but the introverted senti- 
mentalist can really and fully delight in these old wrecks. 

This excepts necessarily those few serious practical 
minded painters who in the absence of any valid acade- 
mic school necessarily desire to find out methods of 
good workmanship: although indeed only by personal 
association, by the hand-to-hand, word-in-ear methods 
of working companionship can a truly living tradition 
be carried on. However, the only serious business [in 
point of money values] done in pictures at the present 
day is that which concerns itself with dead men’s remains. 
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Moreover, such a collection of pictures as that called 
The National Gallery is calculated, in great measure, to 
mislead the painter at the most impressionable age. He 
goes there to look at masterpieces. What he sees— 
though he can hardly be expected to realize it fully—is 
dirt, with the remains of a good picture beneath the 
varnish that holds the dirt. The truly comical effect of 
sharp crude vivid live Greco—newly discovered—of 
“The agony in the Garden”’ shows with deadly precision 
that the qualities admired by the majority of the pundits 
are the result of Time, varnish, decay and dirt. After 
comparing the old worn dim paintings of El Greco with 
this fresh harsh one, to stand before the “Bacchus and 
Ariadne”’ of Titian leads one at once to imagine how 
high in key it was once when its tones started from a 
point so much higher as the comparison of the Grecos 
shows must have been the case. His crimson was per- 
haps, once of an acuity such as would have delighted 
a coster lass. The Velasquez have endured the ravages 
of time better than most of the others, but think of the 
potential deadening of the Rembrandts and all the 
Italians. How sharp and clear must have been their 
colour, the tiny Gozzoli of ‘“The Rape of Helen’? may 
hint, for it is one of the few examples surviving of their 
true key of colour. 

Thus the artist’s eye is trained to a scale of colour 
tones that is unjust and that givesa fundamentally wrong 
notion of the basic values of colour and qualities of paint. 
At last, despite reactionaries who even at this date speak 
in angry accents of “chromatic”’ painting, the younger 
artists are fumbling towards a truer ordering of Form 
and Colour, amidst, admittedly, a mass of over compli- 
cated theories. Even so, the artists’ position is unstable 
so long as these “‘Old’’ masters keep the field, for so - 
long will he be swept in the tides of action and reaction, 
from one extreme to the other of dogmatic assertion and 
resistance. On the one hand are those who speak with 
bated breath, compile evidences, use microscopes, give 
dates and name schools; on the other, those who base 
strange theories on small practise, shout, stamp, thump, 
and do not give a curse if they can only “be themselves.’’ 
This second type of faddist is much the less dangerous. 

Necessarily the commercial system has no place for 
the “artist”? as such, no system ever had a place for an 
artist who was not a master workman, doing things 
for his day’s need, ornamenting things or places about 
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him for the pleasure, and education in seeing, of those 
others who paid him asa maker. The ultimate purpose 
of his work is to open their eyes to aspects of beauty 
ordinarily unfelt, even though only the extreme of genius 
can show the world that it has been blind to certain 
forms and their potential arrangements in tone and 
colour. Still the present day’s social system appears to 
have banished all qualities of permanence from its order 
of thought, philosophy and art are no longer qualitative 
they are now “fashions.”’ [he age has devoted itself— 
admitted that it has a whole-souled enthusiasm—to 
mechanics, but by its self-dedication to the service of 
the machine it has divided man’s sensibility from the 
older world of associations, the contemplative vision 
whereby the world within and the world without become 
at one, in short this present age collects facts and ignores 
values. 

The man of affairs in his business demands signed 
papers or guarantees for every transaction, yet the 
“‘bookie,”” hunted by the police—or buying them off— 
does his business on his honour. Commerce demands, 
therefore, an art overloaded with implicits, one which 
shows results—promptly! Art must be bright and neat; 
it must be illustrative [in the worse sense of the word]; 
it must tell the tale. Beyond all, is this entangling pur- 
pose of drawing in customers, which entails of necessity 
an essential bright mediocrity. Knowing nothing of the 
goods or their true qualities beyond the interested seller’s 
statements, the artist employed to advertise is driven 
down to the moral level of aid and abettor, when re- 
quired, to the confidence man. It seems to be of the 
order of things strange but true, that to tell one’s own 
lie one’s Own way is less searing to the sensibilities and 
to the character than to devote one’s art to making con- 
vincing another man’s story in an appointed manner. 

In another phase, that at the other extreme, the artist 
still is under the necessity to reflect his age. All about 
him are the mechanical devices making angles and gro- 
tesque silhouettes of concrete structures, and the Sensi- 
tive mind is permeated by the emotional reactions due to 
constant vision of sharp points of metal, steel edges hard 
as adamant, and furrows torn in iron rasped into glit- 
tering shivers. [Thus all that he sees and puts down in 
record is given in terms established upon mechanical 
power and energy and its manifestations. Subtly shining 
and deadly in precision the artificial life embodied in 
great machines breaks down in the mind the intuitive 
feeling for the more glowing life of the animate being of 
the world. The vivid reasonableness of this explicable 
monster dug, fused, fired, smelted, moulded, and pieced 
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together from the earth’s deep, filed, machined and 
sweated over by mechanics, presents to the rational mind 
a convincing compact organization for the production of 
a vast concentration of force to a precise and narrow 
purpose. 

Behold in consequence the flowers and fruits of the soft 
smooth mother earth, her fields and streams, all set forth 
On canvas and arranged with mechanistic forms in the 
fashion appropriate to and derived from the inate ferocity 
of instruments of precision. Ornately and drastically 
coloured after a similarly unyielding rule, they are little 
less glittering than those newest machines which stand 
in an emporium guarded by a salesman who is only less 
glittering by his common human quality, that of being 
alive. A certain phase of the art of painting to-day 
aspires, it would appear, to that condition of naive 
rigidity and draconian precision of mind which in the 
Victorian age crowned each bourgeois with a top hat. 

Although extreme this is not so grave a matter, itis a 
natural reaction from the smear and polish of a preceding 
generation. But the strange devices of mechanistics do 
not end at this point. Form is not only seen tenden- 
ciously in the mode of shapes of metal, the whole of 
form is assimilated to the condition of metal. In the 
subtle forms of a human limb there appears to these 
believers to be a condition of excess, it is simplified to 
the ideal of function assumed by the manufacturer of 
surgical aids. 

Turning over the plates in a portfolio issued by the 
Ovid Press brought up a strange train of memory, of 
obscure shops in back streets whose windows were filled 
with pink papers hanging on strings. They pictured 
prize fights and crimes of violence and portrayed the 
pugilist, the criminal and the police officer. Police Gazette 
or News, The Mirror of Life, Famous Crimes, Famous 
Fights, are these not their names if they still exist? To- 
gether with these hung rows of boys “bloods”—that 
was their current name—in coloured covers. Memory 
records the principal adventurer as Frank Read, an 
American youth of mechanical genius. Only the outside 
covers, alas! were known to the present writer but this 
much was obvious at a glance, that he explored the 
wilds and conquered all opposition by means of a steam 
man, a most wonderful Frankenstein sort of monster, 
pictured as goggling, trampling and rushing marvellously 
on every number of the Frank Read Library. 

It may bd that the passionate hidden sentimentality 
that so often masks itself with an air of savagery—just 
as sentimentality is repressed brutality—that this, work- 
ingin fervid streams beneath the surface at last manifested 
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from its source in some infant desire that not America 
alone should have a steam man nor Frank Read solely 
lord it with hisiron fighter,—his prancer across deserts,— 
his automatic knight in armour. 

The train of thought turned to vision, and, lo, the 
dream image of a darkly passionate child scowling in 
the intensity of a great self-dedication, swelling to burst- 
ing with the dark rage of conviction, vowing in the 


nineties—those nineties—‘‘one day, beloved Mother 
England, you shall have a steam man too.’ 

Long forgotten even by the oath-taker the dark womb 
of time held this vow as the processes of imaginative 
digestion went on until behold the new mechanical man 
pictured for nature to creep after, as efficient as the 
engine of a motor car, as shiny and having similar 
cranks and pistons. 
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THE SPRING SONG: BY HANNAH BERMAN 


It was Channalle’s wedding-day. , She sat at the top 
of the low-ceiled wooden-walled room, regarding the 
crowd about her as through a dream. She could scarcely 
believe it was all reality—that she was actually married 
to the greatest scholar of the district—the thin, under- 
sized, shrinking Judah whose life revolved around the 
minutae of his religion, whose pity was inflexible and 
rigid as iron, and who deliberately shut out the life 
beyond the Yeshiva as if it were hurtful, treif. 

She never knew how the day passed. She was 
awakened out of her trance by an altercation between 
her husband and a vivacious young man, David, the 
apostate of the village. 

“You will not play the ‘Spring-Song’,’’ her husband 
was saying angrily to David. “It is enough that you 
were let in here, amongst respectable people. You shall 
not play one of your ¢rifa tunes here.” 

David was tuning his fiddle. He showed the utmost 
contempt for Judah’s anger. He turned to Channalle, 
and said maliciously: 

“This little tune is for you, Channalle, and for no 
one else. I learnt it especially for you. It is beautiful. It 
was written by an apostate Jew. Listen.” 

Judah was beside himself with rage. And Channalle 
felt as if an earthquake was on the point of erupting in 
the middle of the little house. She was silent from very 
fear. 

The people gathered close about the player, and lis- 
tened spell-bound to the sweet sounds which were 
utterly unlike anything they had ever heard before. 

Channalle lost herself in the melody. Time, place and 
situation were gone. She knew nothing, and cared for 
nothing. Her whole being was flooded with emotions 
the like of which she had never before experienced. 

She looked at David, at his laughing face, his restless 
blue eyes, and his mobile lips which were fashioning 
the aria he played. And it seemed to her that she had 
come into a new and untried world. She felt that a 
great revolution was taking place in her heart. She 
understood that she had bound herself, fatally and 
tragically to a man who never could understand the 
hilarity and the virginal beauty of the spring, And, in 
David’s eyes the spring-tide was dancing. 


The brown earth was freshly turned up, and was 


pungent to the nostrils. The pale green of the trees was 
as new wine to the senses. The tips of the twigs were 
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burgooning into little spikes. The grass peeped forth 
shyly, and the flowers were in bud. And oh, how 
pleasant it was to go forth into the bracing air. How 
pleasant to feel one’s pulses beating and beating in the 
exhilirating winds of the fresh spring day. One’s heart 
was depressed a little for the very joy of living. 

In a flash, Channallerealised that she had never been 
young, nor fresh, nor joyous with the joy she was now 
experiencing. The spring-tides she had known had 
been to her no more than periods of the renewal of 
labour. But now everything was changed. She tasted, 
through the quickening of her imagination, the first 
taste of personal happiness. This new experience made 
her feel at once younger and older. She was old as the 
world itself, and young as the babe which had not yet 
had time to emit its first little cry to show that it had 
come into the world... . 

And she bethought her of Judah—the man to whom 


she had bound herself for life only a few short hours — 


before. She gave him a quick, penetrating glance, and 
turned away.... It was true—she could not deny it— 
that she now loathed him from the bottom of her soul. 
Without wishing it, without even knowing how it had 
come about, he stood to her for the dreary winter, for 
the bleared, northern sun which may hardly be said to 
shine, for the chill grey mornings, and for the long, 
brooding nights. There was nothing hopeful about 
him, nothing living and vivid, such as she now desired. 
He was hopelessly dark, and his soul was shrivelled up, 
chilled within him. | 

On the other hand, the defiant David, to whom 
apostasy was a huge joke, and who might one day be 
cast out of the village for his wicked ways—he, and he 
alone of all who were in the village, was intensely, fully 
alive. He was the incarnation of the Spring—joyous, 
careless, uproarious, and elemental. Every fibre of his 
being expressed freedom from the traditions which held 
all the Jews of the village asin an iron grip. 

The music ceased. A loud burst of applause filled the 
room. David wished to put down his fiddle, but the 
people begged him to play again. 

“No, no!” he protested. “‘You heard what the bride- 


groom said. The ‘Spring-Song’ is not good for you. It. 


was composed by an apostate Jew. You had better not 
hear it again.”’ 

So saying, he raised his fiddle, and started the ““Spring- 
Song”’ again. 
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Life Force, Woman Set Free, Superman, etc. (1914) 


GEORG BRANDES (‘Chand d'Idées). “What'll you take for the lot?” 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW: /mmortality.” 
GEORG BRANDES: 


“Come, I've handled these same goods before! Coat, Mr. Ichopenhauer's; waistcoat, Mr. Ibsen's; 
trousers, Mr. Nettsche’s’—— 
‘Ah, but look at the patches!” 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW: * 


By Max Beerbohm 


From a Drawing 
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Channalle’s thoughts ran on in a turgid stream, now 
slowly and now quickly. 

“Is this the truth?” she asked herself. “Is that how 
things really are? Is it the truth that whatever is lively 
and joyous is outside of Judaism, and whatever is dull 
and torpid with the sleep of centuries is alone charac- 
teristically Jewish?’ 

She could find no answers to these questions. And 
she felt that they were at once too stupendous and too 
trivial. In any case, she felt that the answers could not 
affect her much in her present frame of mind. She saw, 
as with magnified eyes, that life itself was far removed 
from rules and regulations and traditions. She did not 
know how it had come about, or why it was so, but 
she was suddenly aware that she had joined the ranks 
of the rebels. She was with David, heart and soul, in 
spite of his apostasy, and in spite, too, of his nature 
which had in it a large element of the vagabond, the 
troubadour. At the same time, she despised, almost 
hated, Judah. What was it to her that he was such a 
profound scholar if his soul was dead within him—if he 
was blind and deaf to the forces of life? What cared she 
now about his reputation and his piety? Her heart cried 
out for happiness and freedom... . 

From afar off she heard the rustling of birds’ wings, 
the twittering of nestlings from the tree-tops, and the 
soft air blowing through the young leaves with a silken 
swish-swish. She saw, as clearly as if they stood 
before her, the thousand signs of spring—the millions 
upon millions of births and rebirths, resurrections and 
rejuvenations. A thousand fresh, pungent odours filled 
her nostrils. A flood of overpowering emotions filled 
her heart, almost to faintness... . 

She did not know how long a time had passed since 
David had started playing. She was not even sure if he 
was still playing. Her ears were closed to the actual 
sounds about her, so that she heard nothing but the 
faint murmur of far-off things. .. . 

One thing she realised tragically—that she wasJudah’s 
wife, and that this was her wedding-day. But, above 
all, she realised poignantly that David was less than 
nothing to her. 

She wondered vaguely if no one was aware of the 
terrible tragedy which had befallen her. Why had no 
one told her that Judah was}no more than a thinking 
machine, and that the sap of life had been dried out of 
him long ago—why?... 

Try as she would, she could not believe that there 
was anything fearful in the character of David, though 


the people spat out at the very mention of his name. . 
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On the contrary, he was pleasant to look upon, with 
his laughing eyes and contemptuous gestures. He did 
not seem to care that the pious hated him. He had not 
in him:as much fear as would weigh down a single 
grain of corn. 

His courage infected Channalle. As he went on play- 
ing, it seemed to her that everything was joyous and 
full of promise. Life seemed to unfold itself pleasantly 
before her, and happiness stretched away in}front of 
her in an endless vista. ... 

The impulse to cast off her newly-forged shackles 


was all-powerful. The next moment, or the next, she 


felt that she would surely be impelled to rise up and spit 
in Judah’s face, to show the whole world of how little 
worth he was in her eyes. Her young blood surged 
madly through her veins. Her heart was beating wildly. 
Her whole being was suffused with desire. And at the 
same time, she was afraid to look about her or utter a 
sound. She was almost afraid to breathe. Her heart was 
torn with conflicting emotions. 

The impulse to rise up and do battle, fas it were, 
gradually died away within her. She was weak and 
helpless. She felt that she was like nothing so much as 
a mother-bird with broken wings lying at the foot of a 
tree from the top-most branches of which her little ones 
called plaintively. ... 

Her heart melted with tenderness for David. She 
pitied him for his apostasy. And she also loved him for 
his joyousness, his breeziness, his thirst for happiness, 
and his carelessness of the restraint which the backward 
villagers would impose on him. His very contempt was 
lovable in her eyes. And as her heart went out to 
David, she felt her hatred for Judah and everybody and 
everything connected with him growing and growing. 
Her future with him was arid. An unreasoning shame 
filled her bosom. It was as if she |had committed a 
shameless sin in the secrecy and the silence of her 
innermost soul... . 

When David laid down his fiddle at last, and turned 
round audaciously to see what sort of an impression he 
had made, he was not surprised to find that Judah’s 
face was black with anger, nor that Channalle’s face 
was rigid and pale as death. 

“Play a mazurka,” he said to the musicians, a mo- 
ment later. ‘“‘Not a forbidden mazurka, but a real Jewish 
one.”’ 

He laughed as he handed back the fiddle he had 
borrowed. 

A few moments later, he was lost in the maze of the 
dancers. 
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From’a Wash Drawing 


(By kind permission of Major Haldane Macfall) 
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TRANSLATIONS: BY J. G. FAIRFAX 


From a French prose version of the Arabic of 
EBN KALAKIS 


I hide my love; I never breathe her name. 

Were I to say, “I love you,” nothing more, 

The world would know too well whom I adore. 
Could I love any other since she came? 


From a French prose version of the Arabic of 
SALAH EL DIN 


The reed said, “I am slenderer than you.” 

“Let the west wind be judge,”” my dear one said, 
““Which of us bends more gracefully her head 
When love's intoxicating breath blows through!”’ 


From a French version of anonymous 


ARABIC original 


Take thou, my love, the station of the sun: 
Then, should there come eclipse, 
Thou hast his glory and light when he has none. 


_ He never had the smile upon thy lips; 
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He has no mouth, the sun. 


From the Japanese of the 
EMPEROR YOZEI 


Like the river Minano 
Falling from the height 
Of mount Tsoukouba, 
My love, in gathering, 
Is become a deep water. 


From the Japanese of 
MOURASAKI SHIKIBOU 


Meeting her by happy chance, 

Was it her I saw? But while I wondered 
Whether indeed it were... 

In a cloud she concealed herself; 

Alas, the mid-night moon! 


From the Japanese of 
DAINI NO SAMMI 


From mount Arima, 
Over the plain of the small bamboos of Ina? 
If the wind shall blow, 


How shall I ever be able to forget this man? 
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A Comic Drawing 


(In the manner of the late XVI. Century) 


From a Pen Drawing 


Flemish or German (late XVI. Century) 
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From the Japanese of 
SOKAN 


If to the moon a handle 
Could be fitted, 
Oh perfect fan! 


From the Japanese of 
JOCENN 


The flowers say, 
“Detestable are the people 


Who, after the theatre, 
Come visiting our garden!”’ 


From a Brush Drawing 


From a Spanish original 
ANONYMOUS 


It was the month of May, the month of the warm 
summer skies, 

When to the pied chelandre’s song the nightingale replies, 

When lovers join in praising love, the god to whom 
they pray; | 

But | was full of grief and care, in prison as I lay, 

So that I could not tell the night, to know it from the 
day, 

Save for a little bird that sang when dawn began to 
show. 

An archer slew my singing-bird: for this God bring 
him woe! 
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From an Etching 


Anatole France 


(By courtesy of the Leicester Galleries) 
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By A. Zorn 
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BY-WAYS OF POETRY: VII. 


“PETER PINDAR” THE SATIRIST. 


‘Peter Pindar” who claimed the Pindar of Ancient Greece as 
“a distant relation” flourished 1738-1819. His real name was Jolin 
Walcot. A practtsing doctor, he experienced acall tothe Church at 
a moment when tt seemed probable that a fat incumbency would 
falito hts share, but this being alloted elsewhere, he resumed with 
praiseworthy pitancy the practice of medicine, first as an army 
doctor in Jamaica, and later as a civilian in Truro, Cornwall. 
In addition to the pursuits of medicine and poetry, he achieved an 
enviable reputation in his own day as painter and musician, and 
as an art critic he brought forcibly before the public the names of 
three of our national painters then unknown—Gainsborough, 
Wilson and Opie. lhelast mentioned he furnished with materials 
and a studio in his own house free of charge, and by setting him 
Sree from the necessity of money-making in jis early and struggling 
days, enabled him to develope his gentus to the full. 

The rapid sale of Pindar's” poems amongst the ribald enabled 
him to purchase upon the copyright a life annuity of 4 250-—-a 
greater sum then than now. He delighted alaughter-loving publry 
with many humorous sallies upon George II], that monarch who 
mustever rankas an unwilling Maecenas, tf only for the sustained 
inspiration he afforded to contemporary satirists. 


KENNETH HARE. 


++. Yet, should I imitate the fickle wind, 

Or Mister patriot Eden,—change my mind, 

And for the Bard your Majesty should send, 

And say, “Well, well, well, well, my tuneful friend, 

I long, I long to give you something, Peter, 

You make fine verses, nothing could be sweeter. 
What will you have? What, what? Speak out, speak out, 
Yes, yes, you something want, no doubt, no doubt.” 


Or should you like some men who gravely preach 
Forsake your usual short-hand mode of speech, 
And thus begin in Bible-phrase sublime; 

“What shall be done for our rare Son of Rhime, 
The Bard who full of wisdom writeth,  ; 

The man in whom the King delighteth>”’ 


Then would the Poet thankfully reply, 
With fault’ring voice, low bow, and marv’ling eye, 
All meekness! Such a simple, dove-like thing! 
“‘Blest be the Bard who verses can endite, 
To yield a second Solomon delight! 
Thrice-blest who findeth favour with the King! 


Since ’tis the Royal Will to give the Bard 
In whom the King delighteth, some reward, 
Some mark of royal bounty to requite him; 
O King! Do anything but knight him.” 


SONNET. 


BY FULKE GREVILLE LORD BROOK, 
1554-1028. 


Greville's father was a great landowner in Westmoreland. his 
grandfathes ad notabl soldier under He Wher a hoy af 
school he contracted that friendship with Sir Philip Sidney which 
his tomb commemorates and was only concl:.ded at 
death. Presenting himself to Queen Elizabeth, he achieved the 
“longest lease and the smoothest time without rub of any of he 


Javourites, and hisintiuence, nvariably well employed, promoted 


Bacon fo tire post of Solicitor General. 

Unfortunately for hits ace the poet was a victim to anderlust, 
whtle the Queen was invincibly determined to keep him forever at 
her side. OCCASIOT, stealing off io Doves with aview to 
yoiming Leicester's « vpedition to the Low Countries, he was 
stayed’ at the quay-side by Sir Edward Dyer, with “« princely 
mandate of peremptory refusal. 

Onanotheroccasion running awaylikeatruant schoolboy,lie con 
trived to smuggle himself across to Flanders as one of a diplomat 
mission, hut on fits return was forbidden tite Queen s presen for 
several months.” This punishment which may have ranked in the 
thoughts of his imperious mistress with that of beheading must 
have appeared tothe poet a consummation devoutly to be wished.” 
Greville rose to many great posts in the state,— Treasurer of the 
Wars,” Treasurer of the Navy,’ and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
His stipend would appear to have been adequate. He fitted out, 
as the garret of his poetical lucubrations, Warwick Castle, ata cost 
in modern money of two hundred thousand pounds. Hts end was 
tragic. He was stabbed in its hed by aman servant for whom, 
whether by oversigiit or desig, he had ec fed fo make pro 
his will, 


KENNETH HARE, 


SONNET XLII. 


The Golden Age was when the world was yong, 
Nature so rich as Earth did need no sowing, 
Malice not knowne, the Serpents had not stung, 
Wit was but sweet Affection’s ouertlowing, 
Desire was free, and Beautie’s first begotten, 
Beauty then neither net,* nor made by art, 
Words out of thoughts brought forth, and not forgotten, 
The lawes were inward that did rule the heart: 
The Brasen Age is new when Earth is worne, 
Beauty growne sicke, Nature corrupt and nought, 
Pleasure vntimely dead as soone as borne, 
Both words and kindnesse strangers to our thought. 
If now this changing World doe change her head, 
Caelica, what haue her new Lords for to boast? 
The old Lord knowes Desire is poorely fed, 
And sorrowes not a wauering preuince lost, 
Since in the guilt-Age Saturne rul’d alone, 
And in this painted, Planets everyone. 
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; ." THE Exclusive treatments are given by or under the personal Re 
supervision of a qualified doctor for: 
Lines around eyes, “crow's feet.’ Sunburn and Freckles. Deep facial lines 
completely eradicated in 2 or 3 sittings. Beautifying Hands, Arms, Threat. 
B E \ UJ T y T R FE A $3 M E N T S Rashes and Spots. Blackheads, Open Pores. Warts, Moles, “Broken Veins.” 
. . Falling Hair (scalp treatment). Scars and Birthmarks. Loss of Contour. 
AN D PREPARATIONS Double Chin, Red Nose. Superfludus Hairs. Facial Relaxation. 
. . : Valaze Beautifying Skin Food is inimitable for clearing and beautifying the com. 
scientifically and salely « orrect: faults ol complexion and contour, plexion, It banishes sallowness freckles and discoloration, ensuring c mplexion 
ensuring the greatest possible degree of attractiveness. perfection. An active stimulating cream. Price 5s., 9s. 6d., 228, 6d. a jar. 
There are no others “‘ju t as good,” no others the outcome of such Valaze Sun and “Vindproof Cream vrotec's the <-kin from ill-effects ot exposure to 
vast experience and knowledge as posse-sed by Madame Helena sun, cold or wind, entirely preventing sunburn, freckles and tan. Excellent pow der ) 
Rubinstein, the world’s premier face specialiste. foundation, Price from 3s. 6d. | 
= New York, Paris, 
Write for Brochure — Melbourne, etc. 
and Advice or Call Harrogate Agency: 
for Private Consul- Miss Morto. 
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STANLEY R. WILSON The Peasant Shop 


MAKER OF PROOFS FROM 


DRYPOINT and ETCHED 
PLATES, Etc 


4.1 Devonshire Street 


Theobald’s Road, W.C.1 


(Close to Southampton Row) 


DECORATED FURNITURE, POTTERY, JEWELLERY, 
SMOCKS, DALMATICS, JERKINS, DRESSES, WRAPS, 


33 STRA ND, W.C.2 CHILDREN’S FROCKS, TOYS, PLAITED FELT RUGS, 
3 Doors from Villiers Street SLIPPERS, PAINTED WARE AND OTHER HANDICRAFT 
Modern Woodcutters Masterpieces of Modern Art 
tas! complete in 20 parts, each containing EIGHT Colour 
Recently Issued No- 1 GWENDOLEN RAVERAT Plates and a commentary Text by ‘“Tis,” together with 
all i No. 2 FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A. a ninth picture tipped on to a very attractive cover. 
| No. 3 STURGE MOORE Masterpieces of Modern Art represent a Gallery of 
No.4 EDWARD WADSWORTH Pictures such as the public are never able to see together 

In Preparation No.5 JOHN NASH | in any Exhibition. Price per part 2/- net. 

Parts I, Il and III now ready, 
Full particulars from the leading Booksellers, or the Publisher 3 — 

Mr. HERBERT FURST COLOUR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
The Little Art Rooms, 8 Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C.2 53 Victoria Street London SWI 


There isa refreshing, individual character to the specimens from the 
Morland Press. The typography is in Caslon and similar faces of a 
good kind. The Bookplate Magazine has considerable interest to 
those studying bookplate designing and the arrangement of the text 
pages 1s appropriate and in good taste. @, This 1s from an illustrated 
review in the American Printer and now reprinted with a view to 
interest you ina kind of typography not widely used 1n this country 


The MORLAND PRESS LTD tgo Ebury St London SW 
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